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BOOK REVIEWS 709 

Representative English Plays from the Middle Ages to the End of the 
Nineteenth Century. Edited with introductions and notes by 
John S. P. Tatlock, Leland Stanford Junior University, and 
Robert G. Martin, Northwestern University. New York: Century 
Co., 1016. 8vo., pp. 838. $2 . 50. 

"In the present collection, for the first time, representative English plays 
from the earliest period to our own generation are included in one volume." 
This editorial statement suggests at once possibilities of great usefulness in 
such a collection. The volume seems intended for fairly elementary students, 
since it includes the plays one invariably chooses first for studious reading and 
presents introductions designed for the beginner rather than for the advanced 
student. It should surely afford a pleasant introduction to the history of 
English drama. 

Aside from the problems of choosing plays, the main labor of the editors 
would seem to have been the preparation of an introduction for each play. 
The bibliographies are brief — necessarily so, perhaps; and the texts are not 
new. Occasionally these introductions seem a bit too elementary: certainly 
college students of more than Freshman attainments could spare such a passage 
as that on Addison's personality or the somewhat moldy truth, delivered 
apropos of The Lady of Lyons, that "it is only the highest excellence that is 
timeless." They are also not remarkable for careful statement, though not 
marred by glaring blunders. To say that Pope Urban IV "instituted in 1264 
the church festival of Corpus Christi," and omit to say that processional 
celebration of the day began at least a half-century later, is to affix a rather 
meaningless date to one's first sentence (p. 3). The beginner will certainly be 
unable to read properly the ambiguously punctuated list of Middleton's 
comedies. The introduction to A Blot on the 'Scutcheon (p. 782) remarks on 
"the song in Act II, one of the very finest of Browning's love-lyrics"; the 
lyric comes in Act I. The first column of p. 421 contains, near the top, a sad 
typographical mix-up, whch it should have been possible to avoid. Lastly, 
at times even the English is hurriedly and carelessly written. Least pleasing 
from this aspect is the introduction to The Cenci. The sentences here are at 
times contorted, at times telegraphically condensed, and at times loosely 
unified. The Freshman will take heart when he finds his instructors writing 
(of Shelley) : "The latter part of his life especially he devoted to poetry, living 
in Italy from 1818 to 1822, when he was drowned" (p. 115). He will be per- 
plexed by such contortions as the following sentence on Fletcher's style: "No 
blank-verse dialogue but Fletcher's resembles more the matchless prose of 
Congreve and Sheridan" (p. 341). On the other hand, it is only fair to say 
that the preface to Philaster, among others, is admirable in its graceful com- 
pactness. Usually we are told briefly and justly the historical significance and 
the literary qualities of the play under discussion. 
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After all, in such a textbook it is usually the choice of material, rather tha n 
comment on the material, that makes the book useful. The choice of plays 
here is excellent, except for the inclusion of The Cenci and The Blot on the 
'Scutcheon. These betray the fact that the editors are students of English 
literature and of the drama as poetry. The Cenci has little right in such a volume 
and the inclusion of two " closet dramas " will certainly tend to impress students 
with an improper notion of the excellence of nineteenth-century drama. It 
would have been better, considering the history of the drama, to omit these 
two and to give us a play by Synge and possibly George Barnwell. But in 
general selection of plays, the comments, and (it deserves mention) the typog- 
raphy are so satisfactory that the book will be widely used. It should be of 
great assistance to persons giving courses on the drama "From the Beginnings 
to the Present Time" — we believe that is the course label! 

George Sherbitrn 

University of Illinois 



Christianopolis. An Ideal State of the Seventeenth Century. Translated 
from the Latin of Johann Valentin Andreae with a historical 
introduction, by Felix E. Held. (In "Germanic Literature and 
Culture, a Series of Monographs," edited by Julius Goebel.) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1916. 

Since it is undoubtedly true that Johann Valentine Andreae, the friend 
of Comenius, "represents a very important step in the development of the 
principles of education and scientific investigation," Dr. Held's work is most 
welcome. The introduction of over a hundred pages makes plain the value 
of the writings of that teacher and reformer, and proves that Christianopolis 
(Reipublicae Christianopolitanae Descriptio, 1610) deserves an important place 
among the early Utopias. It is only possible in a brief notice to call attention 
to a part of Dr. Held's results. Against von Mohl, Sigwart, and others it is 
shown that Andreae gave a new conception of an ideal state, not slavishly 
depending upon More and Campanella, and that in matters of science and edu- 
cation Andreae shows independence and originality. The author brings out, 
further, valuable material on the connection between Andreae's works and 
Bacon's New Atlantis, and, last but by no means least, shows that Andreae's 
ideas of educational reform and his idea of a "college" had important influence 
upon the men who founded the Royal Society of London. Dr. Held's trans- 
lation of Christianopolis is not only accurate, but it reads easily. 

C. A. Williams 

University of Illinois 



